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AN ITALIAN POETESS -ADA NEGRI 

BY RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS 



It has almost ceased to be the rule for women to demand 
that their works of art be judged as if they were men's. That 
they be judged with equal severity, this indeed they do re- 
quire, and are coming nearer perhaps than heretofore to 
getting, but fewer women now than fifty years ago would 
choose that their work should be mistaken for that of a 
man, or care to adopt a masculine pseudonym like George 
Eliot or George Sand, in the hope that it might be. It is 
well, perhaps, that women are thus developing a kind of 
class consciousness, which enables them to face with more 
equanimity the charge that this or that is " just like a 
woman," for it is difficult to see why it should be intrinsical- 
ly more fortunate that a woman's book should be mistaken 
for a man's, than an Englishman's for a Russian's. Point of 
view contributes elements of its own to a work of art, and 
a woman's must necessarily be different in some respects 
from a man's. If she never expresses it honestly for her- 
self, how is the one-half of the world to learn how the other 
half lives? 

The Italian poetess who is best known today outside of 
her own country did not, however, begin by expressing 
woman as distinct from man. Her earliest book was not 
the voice of a woman, but the cry of a class. Such poetry 
was new to Italian literature, although there has seldom 
been a period of its history when some poetry has not been 
political. Most Italian poets from Dante to Carducci have 
diverted a part of their lyric passion from love to politics. 
The poets of the nineteenth century fought for the inde- 
pendence of Italy with both the pen and the sword, and 
some of the best Italian poetry must always fail to make 
its way across the Alps or across the Atlantic, because it 
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requires such a minute knowledge of Italian history for its 
better understanding. But the oppression that poets had 
lamented in beautiful verse heretofore had been the weight 
of the foreigner's heel; the bitter cry of the poor had not 
been heard. Ada Negri's early poems, on the other hand, 
while they seemed to speak in the well-remembered voice 
of the old Lombard spirit of revolt, which Frederick II 
had heard lifted against him, and which spoke against the 
Austrian in the bloody Five Days of Milan, were railing 
at no political oppressor, but at the more impersonal cruel- 
ties of the social order. It was in the early nineties that 
they began to be heard, when readers of the well-known 
evening paper of Milan, II Corriere della sera, experienced 
a gathering curiosity as to the authorship of certain fiery 
little poems that appeared in it from time to time. They 
bore the short and non-committal signature of Ada Negri, 
and uttered the complaint of oppressed industry, which 
had never made itself heard in Italian verse before. They 
sang, in rather rough, stirring verses, the wretchedness of 
the helpless and the poor, of the old, and the beaten; they 
described the long miseries of unemployment, mutilated 
hands of factory women, the workman broken by his work, 
the vagabond who never knew a home and who lies at last 
beneath the stranger's dissecting knife, the bewildered 
family of evicted tenants, their humble goods confessing 
their paucity and pitiful domestic shifts too frankly to the 
daylight. 

Nothing was known of the writer, save what could be 
pieced together out of the scanty bits of information scat- 
tered through these poems. It was a woman, so much was 
certain. The habit of the Romance tongues, with their 
gracious feminine adjectives (which describe the feminine 
moiety of the animate and inanimate world), left no doubt 
of it, although she did not insist on the point as yet, nor 
seem to draw any material from it. And she was young: 

Mine is youth, and all of life is minel . . . 
In the mortal struggle, 
None, none shall ever see me once repine. 
High above ruin, above cares and tears, 
Shine out my twenty years I 

It could be believed that she lived at Motta-Visconti, a 
little village of the Lombard plain, on that river Ticino 
which Charles Albert crossed at the outset of his ill-fated 

vol. cox. — no. 761. 34 
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campaign of 1848, because her poems were dated from 
there; and it was easy to see that she worshipped her 
mother, who had supported her childhood with the work 
of her hands. 

While I, a happy child, would softly cower 
Into the pillows, sinking into sleep, 
Bent to her needle evenings, hour by hour, 
My mother watch did keep. 

And again, in a poem called " The Factory Mother," we 
may safely substitute a daughter for the son in the poem, 
and find another portrait of the poetess's valiant mother. 

Her son is at his books. — She at the loom 
Pours her heart's blood out without rest or ruth. 

And of her worn old age 
She makes glad sacrifice, as once of youth. 

And Ada Negri was brave : 

Who's knocking at my door? 

. . . Good day, Misfortune, thou'lt not frighten me! 

But there was the acerbity of youth in her courage. Even 
friendship drew back from her girlish austerity that dis- 
dained laughter, while love she strove to chill and terrify 
with her pride. 

You, who are generous, fair, and strong, 
Ask love of me? . . . Nay, cease! 

If fate reserves you hope and song, 

Cast yourself not in my dark path. 

Go, earth is rich in love and peace, 
But I, oh youth, am wrath ! 

And Ada Negri was ambitious. 

Conscious of her genius, and of a mission, the only lover 
she sought was fame, and in the " Factory Mother's " hopes 
for her son, it is not hard to discern her own ambitions. 

Her son, her only son, 
Her mighty pride through poverty, who now 

On his broad serious brow 
Shows to her hope the flash of genius' sun, . . . 

Her son shall study. — In her visions bold 

She sees him great and envied, free from dread, 

And fame for his dark head 
Shall weave a wreath of laurel and of gold. 

On her own dark head, no doubt, she and her mother 
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looked to see the future lay a crown, and the present indif- 
ference of the world moves her impatience. 

For all my struggles, though I curse and weep, 
The world goes by and laughs, and hears me not. 

These poems, and many more like them, revealing a 
young, rather crude, intense and honest personality, were 
gathered at last into a volume called " Fate" (Fatalita), 
and a preface, written for it by Signora Sofia Albisi, sat- 
isfied in part the growing curiosity of her readers. They 
learned that the vehement young poetess was a schoolmis- 
tress, who had to harness her genius to the humble and 
fatiguing task of teaching a hundred little children of 
Motta-Visconti their a b c; that she lived alone with the 
mother she loved, trudging to and fro to the schoolroom 
each day in wooden shoes ; that she had never seen the sea, 
nor a mountain, nor a city, but had nourished all her fires 
of imagination on books and dreams alone. For books, it 
appeared, were not lacking. An anonymous admirer of 
her verses sent her great parcels of them from Milan by 
every post, with all the reviews and latest published liter- 
ary gossip. With her voracity and sure instinct, she hap- 
pily appropriated what she needed, and based many cor- 
rect literary judgments on a hint or clue in a book review. 
We may not be wrong, indeed, in concluding that she read 
more book-reviews than books, since there are no traces 
of reading in her poetry, and its form does not suggest 
any previous study of a literature in which excellence 
of form has been supreme. Hers is a poetry of sincerity, 
of experience, and owes little to poetic tradition. 
Cold, I am cold near you, old books severe ! 

To read Fatalita when it was new, was something like 
reading the first installment of an autobiographic novel. 
What would life do to this ardent, candid, young maiden 
spirit, endowed, it would seem, with great emotional power 
and sensibility, and the " experiencing nature " which 
heightens and interprets all personal experience? At any 
rate, she was not long to remain the inexperienced school- 
mistress of Motta-Visconti, though she was later to realize 
that in the four years she spent there "had been enclosed, 
as in a magic ring, the best part of her life, the most in- 
genuous, the richest in energy and freshness." It was, as 
a Florentine poet was to tell her in after years, her " heroic 
period." 
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Earlier still, in her childhood, she had lived at Lodi, 
lived a life, as she writes long after from the safe shelter 
of wealth and fame, " almost cloistral, almost aristocratic, 
in its austere poverty. I dwelt with my mother in two 
small rooms on the third floor of a beautiful house in Corso 
Roma, overlooking the garden. The little rooms were 
gleaming with whitewash and cleanliness; from our tiny 
balconies we could see the vast garden, walled-in like a 
convent's, all green and silent. . . . My mother used 
to leave for her workroom at five o'clock in the morning, 
and would not return till evening. After school hours I 
used to stay alone with my books, almost always seated on 
one of the little balconies, facing that green conventual 
peace. I dreamed and studied much; without friends, 
without desires, melancholy by temperament, I would pass 
hours upon hours in absorbed contemplation of the slow 
course of the sunlight as it crept over the old garden's high 
ivied walls, which were overspread with climbing roses." 

When she had first left her studious life of balconied 
meditation for the noisy roomful of children at Motta-Vis- 
conti, who submitted themselves against their will to their 
alphabet and ciphering, she was appalled by the shock of 
the contrast. Yet it was among these rough children, and 
in sight of the meager and difficult life their families led, 
that her human sympathies developed, and she came to 
understand poverty. " When at the age of twenty I wrote 
' The Failures,' (I Vinti) , feeling myself fairly encircled, 
imprisoned and oppressed by the anguish of the suffering 
many, I wrote in red, with the heart's blood of those who 
had suffered with my mother and me, the most powerful 
and the most characteristic of my wild rustic verses." 

Fame found Ada Negri quickly after Fatalita opened 
the road, and the " Milli Prize " from Florence, which 
assured her for the next ten years an annuity of a few hun- 
dred dollars, was accompanied by the offer of a teaching 
post in the Normal School at Milan. Here she could re- 
visit the Brera galleries, and enjoy the many wonders of 
city life which had so excited her during a three-day visit 
arranged a year or two before by her good friend Signora 
Albisi. Now she could share that life to the full. It was 
fairly certain that a part of her new experience would be 
that the harsh young virgin would fall in love, since she 
was now living for the first time among her equals, in a 
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circle where intellectual and emotional cultivation might 
be taken for granted. And in fact the second volume of 
poems, Tempeste, bears witness to such an experience, brief 
but disturbing. There is suspense, absence, final desertion 
and disappointment; but her splendid strength reasserts 
itself, and the proud poem Ego sum declares her enfran- 
chisement from love's sorrows, and her repossession of her- 
self. A poem some pages farther on, entitled Amor Novo, 
suggests final recovery. 

In spite of a few such autobiographical hints as these, 
this second volume is chiefly concerned with such subjects 
as filled the first. Some of the most striking pictures of 
poverty and industrial miseries, such as " Eviction," " The 
Strike," " After the Strike," are in Tempeste, as well as 
the noble and sympathetic poem, I Grandi (which might 
be rendered "The Truly Great"). These are, she says: 

The Hungry, the Oppressed, who drag life's chain, 

Whom Nature dealt harsh lot, 
Who never knew reprieve or truce from pain, 

(And yet have hated not !) 
Who saw for others ripening the grain, 

(And yet have pillaged not !) 

Who've but a bed of straw whereon to lie, 

Ailing and slow to mend ; 
Who've but a hospital cot whereon to die, 

Yet love unto the end. 

The allusion in the next but last line receives added poign- 
ancy from our knowledge that it was on a hospital bed 
that Ada Negri's own father had died. A poem in this 
same volume, L'Ospedale Maggiore, commemorates a visit 
she paid to the spot where he drew his last breath. 

St. Joseph's Alley, far down to the right, 
At Number Twenty. No one's in that bed, 
Where years ago, this pillow at his head, 
My father lay one night. 

He died. And I, — frail baby in my cot, 
For whom he shed his sacred dying tears, 
Whom he adored, — of him, across the years, 
Remember naught. 

In the same year with the publication of Tempeste, 
when Ada Negri was twenty-six, came the announcement 
of her marriage, and readers remembered Amor Novo. 
The next volume was eight years in coming to light, and 
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was entitled Maternita. Long before, in the days of her 
armored maidenhood when she repelled the thought of 
love, the maternal instinct was already articulate in her, 
and she invoked maternity in a poem beginning " Never 
a child of my own! " With her ardor of nature, and her 
literary habit of self-revealment, we look for and find full 
expression of the experience which had absorbed those 
eight years of silence. The emotion of the mother who is 
waiting for her child to come into the world, — " terrible 
little strange voice, which cries to the infinite tenderness 
of motherhood : ' Life, here am I !' " — the ecstasy of some 
moment when she hears her child cry out to her in a sunny 
April garden, the terror of the shadow that hangs over all 
parents, the fear that their child may die, — all these in- 
tense moments of motherhood are caught, live and palpi- 
tating, and imprisoned in words. Very striking is her 
" Dialogue " with her unborn child: 

'Tis he — from being's depths unknown 
He stirs, in dreams I hear him cry : 
" In this pale, vast content am I, 

Why wilt thou claim me for thine own ? 

" Too sad thy world ; I know its gloom ; 

The unreturning dead have told. 

I ask not life. Oh, overbold 
Mother, to shape me in thy womb ! " . . . 

" Nay, to one solemn call above 

No soul is silent, rebel none. 

Child, if love light for thee the sun, 
Live thou, burn thou, love back my love ! '" 

Yet with all her passion, her intelligence is not sub- 
merged; it tells her that she could endure it better than 
her husband if the shadow should envelop them and they 
should lose their child. For she would have the consola- 
tion of her art, and the relief of expression. 

I ? Yes, I still could bear to live, 

Among her scattered, silent toys, 
Her lettered blocks, her blonde-haired dolls, 

That shut their china eyes — her joys ! 

White-haired and broken, still I'd live, 

And proudly fight to my last breath 
To master sorrow, and constrain, 

In verses that should challenge death. . . , 

1 Dora Greenwell McChesney, in the Thrush, 1910. 
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But you, without the tiny bed 
That held your blossom, your white elf, 

You would not then have anything. 
I know that you would kill yourself. 

The marriage of Ada Negri made a great difference to 
her literary career, not so much in the fertility and quality 
of her poetry as in the way it was received. The cry of 
social injustice being new in Italian poetry, her poems had 
seemed to identify her with a movement. Arturo Gio- 
vanitti had claimed her for internationalism in " The In- 
ternational," calling her " the sister-of-charity of the class 
war," and she had become something almost legendary, a 
kind of Joan of Arc of the poor. The legend received a 
rude shock when her marriage to a wealthy manufacturer 
of Biella, " the Manchester of Italy," lifted her into the 
very class that class warfare is directed against. Reviewers 
of a hasty turn of mind, who were fond of catchwords, began 
to talk of Ada Negri's apostasy; and however unjust it 
may have been, some harm was assuredly done her literary 
reputation, in so far as that rested on the legend of the 
wooden shoes. 

That it was unjust, any fair-minded critic cannot but 
feel. Her marriage did not at all destroy her sympathy for 
the humble and the oppressed; indeed in the poem Amor 
Novo, which we may fairly connect chronologically with 
her marriage, she warns her lover that he must espouse with 
her the cause of her poor. The poor and the suffering 
claimed her, she says, before he did; as long as she lives 
their path is hers. 

It is for that you love me? Oh then, come, 
Come with me, in the very name of grief. . . . 

Come, come with me ! Our chosen home shall be 
Wherever a defeated man needs aid, 
Wherever lonely childhood is afraid, 
Wherever seethe the ills of poverty. 

This does not sound like betrayal. In any case, she had 
betrayed nothing, for she had promised nothing. She had 
merely made the instant response of a very ardent nature to 
such suffering as she had seen and understood. Later she 
was to see and understand other kinds. Her early life had 
thrown her among the impoverished slaves of industry, and 
she interpreted them with sympathy ; marriage made her a 
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mother, and her sympathy then went out to mothers. Many 
of the poems of Maternita sing their sorrows; a pathetic 
young mother, dead with her dead child in her arms; one 
demented with sorrow, who, unwilling to stay behind, has 
followed hers into the grave; the desperate one, who is 
driven by hunger or shame to abandon hers in the streets ; 
the factory worker who can spare but three days in which 
to bring a dead child into the world — these are all brought 
before us in unforgettable little vignettes. It was not that 
Ada Negri's capacity for suffering in the sufferings of others 
had failed in prosperity, it was only that her sympathy had 
always been more personal and less sociological than it ap- 
peared. 

She reversed the usual development, which is from the 
narrower to the wider, from the personal to the general. 
So far is this true that she was not to know until her thirties 
that kind of causeless melancholy which is oftener the in- 
dulgence of youth. Between her first three volumes of poetry 
and her last two, " Exile " and " Out of the Depths," there 
seems to have opened a gulf across her life. The fire, the 
struggle, the triumph of the earlier time, have given way to a 
dull depression, a kind of anaemia of the spirit, which seem 
the mark of a different personality. There are, to be sure, 
some objective reasons hinted at. A second baby girl has 
been born to her, only to die at the end of a month ; she feels 
the first chill of middle age, " the melancholy of the first gray 
hairs " ; her remaining daughter will soon be out of child- 
hood, less dependent and less near; she has had a long sick- 
ness which threatened to prove mortal ; society has claimed 
and tamed her, and left her half cynical and disillusioned. 

You do not know me ? I may seem 

More fair to-day, more flexible 

In my smooth sheath of tawny velvet 

Which likens me unto a panther. 

I know now how to do my hair in waves, 

As well as ladies who go past in carriages ; 

I now can feign a smile, 

Even while my heart breaks ; I can break a promise, 

Give, with a cup of tea, my hand 

To those who turn their backs upon my door 

To tear my name to tatters, and my heart. 

Her heart aches, " as if they had trampled me under- 
foot," she has lost faith and thinks of suicide. Where now 
the valor of her strenuous girlhood, which defied misfortune 
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to frighten her, and bade misery good day? There is noth- 
ing left of it but the restlessness and rebellion. Her cour- 
age had perhaps exhausted itself against the external ob- 
stacles of poverty and oblivion; against the inward foes of 
the spirit there was no fight left in her. Then, too, for her 
it was so evidently true that 

That age is best which is the first. 

for by the time she was thirty the factory woman's 
daughter had left her wooden shoes outside the door of a 
palace, and gone to live inside it, and had received the two 
guerdons she had most desired from life, motherhood and 
fame. The end of the serial came too soon. " Man's aim 
is to culminate," remarked Meredith ; " but it is the saddest 
thing in the world to feel that we have accomplished it." 
Ada Negri had now to seek new occasions for living, or do 
without. She had not books to fall back upon, for hers is 
not a learned muse; and the writing impulse, while it did 
not fail her, just as she had prophesied it would not, did 
not suffice to keep alive her wish to live beyond the quar- 
antine. Perhaps, she says to the woman in the glass, 

Perhaps, poor soul, 

To perish in thy Spring were wise, 

Ere time, more fearful far than death, 

Make thee a stranger to thine eyes. 

Perhaps, poor soul, 

To close thyself the door were sweet — 

The door of dark and silence — while 

Thine eyes still glow with youth's last smile. 

It is not possible to imagine the grave intellectualism of 
Alice Meynell or the high spirituality of Emily Dickinson 
permitting either to address herself thus ; and Christina 
Rossetti, faced with this crisis in a woman's life, " answered 
'Yea!'" But a woman of Latin race would feel more 
sharply the failure of her vie de femme. Even a poetess 
does not know how to survive her roman. For strangely 
enough, since it was never love that she asked of the gods, 
save once or twice in mere lip-service to rhetoric, it is pre- 
cisely her roman that Ada Negri in her later verse bewails 
and invokes. It is as if outraged Aphrodite were avenging 
herself on the proud virgin of Fatalita, when Ada Negri 
owns to herself, in " Confession," and " To the One Who 
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Never Came," that the spring of her life is broken because 
no one has ever moved her to the love of which she was 
capable. 

I was none other's, yet was never thine. 
I am my own, 

she writes — to whom? To the stranger she writes: 

I waited for you long after that day 

When first I knew that I had come to flower, 

A March primrose. One came, with true heart's dower. 

But " Tis not he ! " my heart did softly say. 

Sunshine and rain, thorns, roses, chaff and wheat, 
The years brought to me. Love they brought me too. 
But brought not you ! Yet one resembled you, 
Who knew to take my heart with magic sweet. 

I lost myself, my pride aside I threw. 
. . . It was not you ! 

In a group of affectionate domestic poems in Maternita 
entitled Dolcezze, and dedicated " To Giovanni," there oc- 
curs this stanza : 

To tell the tender love 
Which binds my heart to thy true heart alone — 

That love thou doubtest of ! — 
See at thy feet, what flowers on flowers I've thrown ! 

But it is evident that the instinct of her lover was sure. 
" Tender love," though sincere and wishful to be satisfying, 
was not all that her nature could have been moved to, and 
in " Confession " she admits it. 

Now when the night weighs heavy on the pain 

Of them that watch, and you are face to face 

With your sole self, alone and cold in space, 

Wrapped in your shift, as penitents have lain. . . . 

Conress that your rebellious disaccord 

Is nothing but a wail of sick distress 

From a weak soul who missed her happiness 

Because she failed to find her heart's true lord. . . . 

And — though to say it be like a whip-stroke 
Upon your pride — that if tomorrow he 
Should come to you with arms outstretched, you'd be 
The very slave of love, and love your yoke ! 

If Ada Negri's poems succeed, in her own proud phrase, 
in " challenging death," it will be more for their human 
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than for their literary value. Hers is a poetry without art 
and largely without form ; it has little melodic beauty, and 
she comes cheaply off for her rhymes in a language where 
nearly all participles and infinitives can be made to chime. 
It is a poetry which is not poetic. But it is the direct, un- 
forced expression of a deep sincerity, that has carrying 
power in all departments of life. She has broken through 
the literary woman's frequent reticence, a reticence that 
masks itself below a flood of misleading words, and has been 
frank where she might have dressed her emotions prettily 
in plumes borrowed from man's view of her. It has not 
been, it would seem, a difficult frankness. Ada Negri gives 
to a singular degree the impression of having written in the 
only way it was possible to her to write, her verse having 
been forced from her by the power of her feeling and of her 
impulse to self-expression. 

But while she has thus given us some authentic docu- 
ments of feminine psychology, a field in which most pub- 
lished knowledge has come at second hand, (through obser- 
vation), it is safe to prophesy that she will be remembered 
as the author of J Vinti and I Grandi rather than of Con- 
fessions That is partly, of course, because of the legend, 
because of the personal appeal of the poor and proud young 
schoolmistress of Motta-Visconti. Her own eyes and heart 
evidently turn back with regretful longing to her " heroic 
period," and we may leave her with a quotation from the 
most finished of her poems, "The Return to Motta- 
Visconti," whither she makes a sad pilgrimage, her baby 
girl tugging at her skirts, to look for her lost youth, and 
" that past of struggle and of hope, her rebellious, splendid 
past." 

She saw again the twenty-year-old girl, 

Her forehead marked with destiny's bright ray, 

Trip down the steep roadway, 

A proud young eaglet, winged and strong. 

Her room, full of bright ghosts, she saw again, 

The bed, where sleepless nights were full of song; 

She seemed to see from her own veins the blood 

Pour forth into her rhymes its flood. 

Rhymes that went through the world upborne by pain, 

That seemed a tocsin bell, 

Of bare homes without bread or fire to tell, 

And the dull grief of earth's defeated ones. 

Ruth Shepard Phelps. 



